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The  purpose  of  the  study  is  to  design  a feasible  defense  concept  for 
a mechanized  division  facing  the  main  attack  in  CENTAG. 

The  study  was  undertaken  to  generate  feasible  resolutions  to  short- 
comings in  our  efforts  to  address  the  current  threat  against  CENTAG.  These 
shortcomings  exist  in  terms  of  perceptions,  attitudes,  tactical  doctrine, 
analysis  of  the  threat,  and  the  appreciation  of  political  realities.  The 
approach  is  deliberately  polemic  and  designed  to  challenge  a variety  of 
"sacred  cows".  Underlying  the  effort  is  the  belief  that  every  officer  has 
the  responsibility  to  test  every  "rule"  and  to  question  every  thesis  which  he 
believes  may  hamper  our  changes  for  a successful  defense.  The  proposed  tac- 
tical concept  evolved  in  the  process  of  developing  this  thought  because  of 
philosophical  argument  is  essentially  unproductive  without  some  concrete 
expression  of  professional  knowledge.  In  the  study,  this  expression  takes 
the  form  of  the  force  specific  defense. 

A defense  evenly  disposed  by  divisions  across  CENTAG  is  destined  to 
fail.  Should  war  ever  come,  tie  Warsaw  Pact  would  necessarily  conduct  its 
main  attack  on  an  extremely  narrow  front  in  order  to  attain  its  objectives. 

The  only  hope  for  a successful  defense  lies  in  a method  which  optimizos  the 
use  of  terrain  and  forces.  Inherent  in  this  contention  is  the  requirement 
to  employ  a defense  which  maximizes  the  capabilities  and  minimizes  the 
vulnerabilities  of  every  available  weapons  system. 

An  analysis  of  terrain,  threat  capabilities,  tactics,  and  objectives 
suggests  that  the  main  attack  against  CENTAG  would  be  in  the  Meiningen  Gap 
area.  A successful  defense  throughout  CENTAG  hinges  upon  stopping  this 
attack . 

In  the  force  specific  defense,  forward  security  is  provided  by  a rein- 
forced armored  cavalry  regiment.  The  infantry  and  armor  battalions  of  the 
division  occupying  forward  positions  in  the  main  battle  area,  hold  terrain. 

A mobile  battle  area  is  designated  to  the  rear  of  the  forward  battalions. 

The  division  reserve  is  an  airmobile  antitank  force.  The  essence  of  the 
defense  is  to  constantly  develop  an  increasing  advantage  in  relevant  weapons 
over  the  attacking  forces.  It  is  highly  dependent  upon  detailed  planning  but 
does  not  eliminate  flexibility,  i.e.,  the  potential  for  reaction  to  the 
unexpected.  It  is  designed  to  face  and  to  destroy  a main  attack  but  can 
be  equally  well  used  against  a less  pretentious  attack  on  extended  frontages. 

The  study  concludes  that  the  force  specific  defense  provides  an  alter- 
native. It  overcomes  many  of  the  disadvantages  of  other  defense  concepts. 

It  has  problems  of  its  own  such  as  the  adverse  psychological  effects  of  moving 
enemy  forces  both  forward  of  and  behind  occupied  positions  and  the  inherent 
difficulty  in  resupplying  bypassed  forward  forces.  It  is,  however,  a 
reasonable  application  of  principles  to  the  situation  at  hand.  It  is,  when 
compared  with  other  defense  concepts,  feasible.  It  is  particularly,  but  not 
uniquely,  applicable  to  a European  scenario. 
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INTRODUCTION 


A great  deal  of  well  deserved  concern  has  been  generated 

m the  past  few  years  about  the  adequacy  or,  perhaps  better  said. 

the  inadequacy  of  our  existing  doctrine  when  it  is  applied  to  a 

United  States  Array  Europe  (USAHEUH)  scenario.  Tacticians  and 

would-be  tacticians  from  every  school  compare  our  forces  with 

those  of  the  Warsaw  Pact  and  dedicated!,  rush  to  develop  concept, 

that  Will  permit  us  to:  (1)  defend  in  depth,  (a,  along  severely 
-ten  ed  frontages,  (3)  agalnst  a 

2 z::r; tho  initiative  °f  th*  — .. 

caplbilltl  SPS  tetWeen  °“r  f0r06  re9Uire”entS  “d  actua 

ZT  “ thSSe  StUSSntS  °f  ^ DeoP  insidi 

y -u.pect  that  we  simply  do  not  and  will  not  have  « 
the  inh  j not  havo  enough  to  do 

J ba  Imbued,  however,  with  tho 

er,  with  the  indispensable  "can  do"  spirit 

L-ivon,  they  attack  the  problem  at  hand. 

A brief  review  of  the  realities  of  the  bidding  , « 
not  =treneth  organization  of  our  forces  in  Eur”^ 

2e  c°rit:lnally  lntended  40  pr0Vide  a successful  ground  defense. 

2Z7  ™ .. 
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g orcas  in  Europe. were  initially 
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nuc lo.il-  response.  Tho  emphasis  was  on  the  strategic  sword  not 
the  local  shield.  How  the  Warsaw  Pact  has  essentially  the  same 
size  sword  and  our  token  shield  has  grow  no  larger.  Today  we 
realize  that  a strategic  nuclear  response  no  longer  provides  a 
reasonable  alternative  for  countering  aggression  in  Europe. 

Before  this  realization,  it  was  acceptable  to  practice  our  doc- 
trinal tactics  on  European  soil,  always  knowing  that  we  were  no 
more  than  the  first  line  and  that  others  would  come  quickly  to 
bolster  our  token  defense.  Today  we  appreciate  the  fact  that 
When  Others  do  come,  it  may  already  be  too  late.  Given  the 
current  political  atmosphere,  we  will  not  get  any  more  permanent 
ground  forces  in  Europe.  What  we  have  does  not  seem  to  be  enough. 

Why  then  do  we  suggest  that  we  can  conduct  a ' successful  defense 
When  the  die  seems  already  cast  against  usT 

This  question  and  the  discussion  that  generated  it  are  not 
intended  to  deter  valid  efforts  to  Increase  our  chances;  they  are 
pure  rhetoric.  They  are  intended  to  uncover  and  to.  frame  the 
urgency  of  the  existing  situation.  We  can  not  choose  to  lose  in 
Europe  either  tomorrow  or  one  hundred  years  from  now.  We  have 
no  choice  out  to  do  the  best  with  what  we  have.  Since  we  cannot 
increase  our  force  size,  we  must  reorganize  it  and  train  it  as  best 

“e  C“‘  Additlonally.  w®  must  provide  its  leaders  with  the.  best 
possible  doctrine  for  any  situation  they  may  face.  Briefly 

although  our  forces  were  not  intended  to  defend  in  Europe  with 

tne  conventional  equipment  and  doctrine  of  the  era  of  massive 

retaliation,  new  equipment  and  new  doctrine  may  very  well  change 

the  face  of  the  situation  without  putting  even  one  additional 


squad  on  the  ground. 

Dr.  Steven  Ganby  has  proposed  a radical  reorganization  for 
our  forcos  in  Europe  as  a possible  solution  to  the  problem  of 
providing  a credible  deterrent 5 credible  because  it  can  defend.*^ 
Dr.  Canby's  proposal  is  v/orth  looking  at,  but  it  is  much  beyond 
the  scope  of  this  writing.  This,  as  indicated  by  its  title,  is 
a tactical  concept  paper.  It  proposes  one  more  method  for  employ- 
ing forces  to  face  the  threat.  The  fact  that  it  is  "one  mere" 
method  is,  per  se,  important. 

There  exists  today  a great  deal  of  consternation  over  the 
differences  in  tactical  doctrine  espoused  by  the  NATO  countries. 
Similarly,  many  are  concerned  about  our  own  inability  to  resolve 
the  conceptual  differences  in  the  defenses  proposed  by  our  service 
schools,  our  development  agencies,  and  our  principal  trainers. 

Most  of  our  dedicated  tacticians,  pressing  the  viability  of  their 
own  concepts  and  stressing  the  importance  of  a limited  number  of 
common  rules  within  an  army  and  among  allies,  fail  to  seek  any 
strength  in  these  differences.  We  are  facing  a threat  which 
practices  historically  proven  tactical  methods.  This  threat  is, 
however,  not  inflexible;  like  us,  it  studies  the  methods  of  its 
enemies.  Is  it  possible  that  facing  many  different  doctrines 
would  make  his  task  more  difficult? 

All  armies  traditionally  study  the  experiences'/ of  their 
predecessors-in-arras.  Experience  is  the  soldier’s  most  valued 
commodity,  and  the  study  of  history  is  its  most  practical  substi- 
tute.^ Military  students  read  about  the  successes  and  failures 
of  others  in  order  to  avoid  the  mistakes  that  led  to  failure 
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,IU-i  to  Ion j.‘ii  Lho  principles  which  underlie  success;  This  know- 
ledge of  military  history  is  a valuable  asset  to  the  soldier, 
but  it  also  poses  nn  inherent  danger.  Studying  history  in  order 
to  determine  how  to  fight  the  next  war  can  become  analogous  to 
driving  a car  by  looking  through  tho  roar  viow  mirror.''  As  long 
as  the  road  ahead  is  identical  to  the  road  behind,  the  car  is 
safe.  If  the  road  is  different,  however,  the  driver  is  doomed 
to  failure.  Certainly  some  overriding  principles  remain  the  same, 
so  does  the  pavement  of  tho  road.  Unfortunately,  an  identical 
pavement  does  not  predict  which  way  the  road  will  turn. 

There  is  at  least  one  more  caveat  that  should  be  appreciated 
by  each  tactician  before  he  begins  with  a proposal.  It  deals 
with  the  fact  that  we  are  neither  more  gifted  nor  more  dedicated  ' 
than  our  predecessors.  During  the  19 ■’0‘s  and  1930‘s,  thoso  who 
prepared  for  the  next  war  earnestly  sought  solutions  to  the 
problems  of  ground  warfare  posed  in  World  War  I.  A few  "voices 
in  the  wilderness"  were  quieted  by  tho  drive  for  common  doctrine 
based  on  experiences  of  the  past.  Our  trainers  seem  to  be  doing 
somewhat  better.  We  must;  this  time  we  could  actually  lose. 


**■  i^*n—«i iiVij  mi  Iiw”)»iilh wwcyjiiii 
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CHAPTER  I 


CONSIDERATIONS  IN  RELATION  TO  THE  THREAT 

The  dimensions  of  the  threat  faced  by  a division  in  the 
zone  of  USAHEUR  is  a topic  subject  to  considerable  conjecture. 
Allied  Forces  Central  Europe  (AFCENT)  figures  are  relatively  easy 
to  cipher;  it  is  more  diffucu.lt  to  determine  how  the  bulk  would 
be  broken  down  and  poured  into  the  terrain  funnel  that  constitutes 
an  avenue  of  approach.  The  Warsaw  Pact's  tactical  doctrine 
provides  some  reasonable  insights,  but  they,  like  us,  consider  the 
constraints  imposed  on  their  actions  by  the  ground  that  they 
must  traverse.  We  can  be  fairly  sure  that  at  higher  levels,  they 
will  cross  the. ground  that  provides  them  with. what  they  consider 
to  be  the  greatest  total  advantage.  It  is  also  known  that  the 
threat  is  willing  to-  accept  a high  casualty  and  destruction  rate 
in  order  to  accomplish  its  mission.  At  the  same  time,  however, 
tactical  commanders  are  taught  to  conserve  as  much  strength  as 
possible  within  the  demands  of  their  particular  missions. 

It  is  extremely  disconcerting  to  read  United  States  military 
publications  or  to  listen  to  briefings  which  suggest  that  we  take 
the  total  threat  force  and  divide  it  by  the  number  of  kilometers 
along  our  front  in  order  to  determine  an  average  density  of  the 
threat  forces  at  the  forward  edge  of  the  battle  area  (FEBA).  To 
state  the  two  of  our  battalions  will,'  on  the  average,' face  three 
of  the  threat's  battalions  is  not  just  fallacious;  it  is  distino- 

i 
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lively  dangerous.  Warsaw  Pact  and  more  specifically  Soviet  doctrine 
is  a study  in  surprise,  mass,  and  mobility.  This  doctrine  does 
not  dictate  a balanced  attack  all  along'  a front;  it  concentrates 
on  the  breakthrough  and  the  encirclement  at  all  levels. 


Many  studies  have,  regardless  of  what  they  may  say,  addressed 
tactical  problems  using  the  relative  combat  power  which  could  be 
expected  to  exist  between  belligerents  only  in  the  area  of  a 
supporting  attack.  Such  studies  certainly  contribute  to  the  art, 
but  it  is  the  area  of  the  main  attack  that  must  be  dealt  with. 

It  is  the  outcome  of  that  battle  that  will  determine  the  course 
of  the  war . 


It  appears  feasible  to  suggest  that  the  reason  that  studies 
shy  away  from  addressing  the  combat  power  ratio  that  would  exist 
in  the  area  of  a main  attack  is  that  the  situation  is  often  viewed 
as  being  futile.  To  defend  against  a main  attack  in  USARliUR  we 
would  have  to  know  exactly  where  the  main  attack  would  be  in  order 
to  preposition  all  of  the  required  forces  on  that  axis  of  advance. 
Prepositioning  an  adequate  force  on  the  right  avenue  of  approach 
is  considered  by  some  to  be  no  more  possible  than  conducting  a 
successful  defense  with  forces  distributed  along  tho  entire  front 

is  considered  to  be  possible  by  others.  We  may  not,  however,  have 
any  choice. 

Wo  aro  fortunate  that  the  ground  over  which  the  first  battle 
is  to  bo  fought  does  not  provide  the  attacker  with  an  entirely 
random  selection.  The  same  terrain  has  been  crossed  time  and  again 
throughout  history.  The  nature  of  that. terrain,  however,  has  been 
changing  and  the  threat's  first  day  objective,  50  to  75  kilometers 


, t ^ ^ ^ pj,  w^wm^mj^w  j j U|Wi . .V1H,.! 


beyond  our  initial  defense  positions,  restricts  him  in  the  number 
of  avenues  he  can  choose.  His  doctrine  of  avoiding  built-up 
areas  coupled  with  the  ever  increasing  .urban  sprawl  across  the 
potential  battlefields  provides  some  very  positivo  indications 
of  which  way  ho  must  go.  Finally,  what  is  his  most  logical  final 
objective-,  It  appears  to  bo  at  least  hlshly  possible,  considering 
these  factors,  that  only  a main  attack  could  have  an  objective 
50  to  75  kilometers  deep  for  the  first  and  each  subsequent  day. 

This  idea  is  reinforced  by  the  structure  of  his  combat  service 
support  system. 

A frequent  topic  of  concern  in  Army  conferences  and  class- 
rooms is  our  representative  4b, 000  man  division  slice.  Unquestion- 
ably, our  forces  could  do  with  some  combat  service  support  paring, 
but  it  may  also  be  reasonable  to  stop  and  consider  that  our  current 
division  slice  was  not  arbitrarily  determined.  It  was,  instead, 
dictated  by  the  demands,  completely  valid  or  not,  of  our  combat 
divisions.  The  logistics  requirements  of  the  threat,  although 
typically  more  austere  in  peace,  should  be  at  least  the  same  and 
possibly  even  greater  than  our  own  when  the  battle  is  finally  met. 
It  is  generally  accepted  that  logistics  is  a greater  problem  for 
attacking  lorces.  An  attacker  cannot  preposition  needed  supplies 
forward  of  his  initial  attack  positions.  The  threat  in  particular 
must  conduct  local  resupply  over  extended  road  and  rail  bound 
linos  of  communication.  Additipnally , assuming  that  the  threat 
faces  a cohesive  defense,  it  will  suffer  greater  losses.  If  the 
attacker  is  doctrinally  willing  to  accept  heavy. losses,  the 
advantage  of  logistics  turns  even  more  in  the  favor  of  the  defender 
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on  cnt.iro  urny.  II,  uocms  highly  probable.;  that  a division  which 
has  planned  to  defend  along  an  extended  front  is  not  prepared 
to  face  tho  real  throat.  One  additional  advantage  available 
to  the  defondor  in  this  day  of  satellites  is  information  as  to 
the  locations  and  movement  of  massed  forces  and  supplies.  With- 
out an  appropriate  plan,  however,  he  is  still  less  prepared  than 
he  could  be.  Even  an  appropriate  plan,  bf  course,  will  not 
guarantee  success. 


A siBnifknnt  change  which  may  bo  occurring  in  Warsaw  Pact 
doctrine  is  suggested  by  the  increased  emphasis  on  the  develop- 
ment or  aircraft  dedicated  to  the  close  air  support  of  ground 
forces.  The  Soviet  SU-19  is  the  first  dedicated  ground  support 
aircraft  to  be  developed  within  the  Warsaw  Pact  since  World  War 
II.  This  new  direction  should  substantially  increase  of  our 
Army's  concern  over  the  vertical  dimension  of  the  battlefield.. 

It  suggests  that  the  Warsaw  Pact  will  no  longer  depend  on  the 
Strength  of  its  land  armies  alone.  Previously,  Soviet  fighter 
aircraft  have  been  designed  primarily  for  an  air  defense  role. 

The  improvements  in  their  air  defense  artillery  (ADA)  technology 
and  doctrine  have  provided  them  with  this  opportunity  to  reorient 
their  development  efforts.  Tholr  ground  forces  will  protect 
themselves;  their  air  forces,  more  than  ever  before,  are  avail- 
able to  attack  us.  It  should  be  accepted  that  we  cannot  assume 
air  superiority  at  the  beginning  of  a European  war.  We  can 
certainly  not  expect  it  in  the  area  of  the  main  attack.  Finally, 
Soviet  advances  in  ground  based  air  defense  may  have  far  reaching 
implications  in  relation  to  our  ability  to  conduct  strategic 


Uilnl  oveoi.ion  t n nc!  .resupply.  The  reduced  requirement  for  air  to 
:,iv  defense  i'roos  a substantial  number  of  aircraft  for  traditional 
air  interdiction  roles. 

In  his  book,  The  Offensive.  diderenko  assumes  the  use  of 
tactical  nuclear  weapons  in  any  conflict  between  NATO  and  the 
Warsaw  Pact  forces.  He  states  that  "the  primary  method  of  attack 
will  be  the  launching  of  nuclear  strikes  and  the  swift  advance 
of  tank  and  motorized  rifle  podrazdelenlyo  into  the  depth  of 
the  breaches  formed  by  nuclear  weapons. "1+  Should' this  concept  be 
undertaken,  the  implications  on  our  form  of  defense  is  over- 
whelming. These  implications  also  suggest,  however,  a requirement 
for  greater  dispersion  within  and  among  the  attacking  forces. 
Necessarily,  there  is  a' corollary  reduction -in ‘the  concentration  • 
of  attacking  forces  along  our- front.  This  does  not  negate  the 
argument  that  a battalion  could  face  an  entire  army.'  We  could 
expect,  instead,  that  the  primary  direction  of  dispersion  will 
be  along  the  axis  of  advance  rather  than  perpindicular  to  it. 
ohould  one  echelon  be  destroyed  by  a tactical  nuclear  response, 
another  echelon  will  be  right  behind  it  to  continue  with  the 
attack.  This  only  further  emphasizes  the  columnar  nature  of  a 
main  attack  and  consequently  the  importance  of  a defense  in 
depth.  It  also  suggests  that  the  leading  forces  of  a nuclear 
attack  would  be  a tank  army  because  of  its  inherent  superior 
protection  against  a nuclear  response.  Even  under  conventional 
circumstances,  the  main  attack  will  probably  consist  of  a tank 
army  because  of  the  importance  placed  on  the  shock  action,  fire- 
power, and  mobility  of  the  tank. 
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In  short,  the  throat  is  formidable  but  not  necessarily 
overwhelming.  There  are  indications  of  some  significant 
changes  occurring  in  his  doctrine  and_  some  significant  weak- 
nesses in  his  logistics  system.  Doth  should  be  fully  examined. 
The  Warsaw  Pact,  like  NATO,  cannot  concentrate  adequate  forces 
everywhere.  Our  task  is  to  determine  where  the  main  attack  will 
be  and  to  provide  the  adequate  means  to  stop  it.  Again,  I 
suggest  that  the  main  attack  will  be  led  by  a tank  army  through 
the  Meiningen  gap.^ 


A 
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CHAPTER  II' 


SIX  C ON T 1SMPOR AR Y CONCEPTS  OF  THE  DEFENSE 
The  Doctrinal  Defenses 

Regardless  of  the  many  new  tactical  concepts  being  dis- 
cussed at  various  conferences,  there  are  still  only  two  basic 
forms  of  defense  practiced  within  the  United  States  Army  today. 
Even  if  the  trainers  can  ever  agree  on  some  new  defense  concepts, 
there  is  still  the  inevitable  barrier  between  the  school  and  the 
practitioner  that  must  be  overcome.  Deconditioning  our  field 
commanders  and  their  staffs  from  the  preferred  use  of  "histori- 
cally proven"  methods  will  be  considerably  more  difficult  than 
training  our  embryonic  force  managers  in  the  employment  of  newly 
endorsed  techniques. ^ 

The  much  maligned  position  and  mobile  defenses  of  today 
both  contain  the  same  essential  deficiency:  they  do  not  con- 

centrate on  maximizing  every  capability  and  minimizing  every 
vulnerability  of  the  defender.  Neither  is  appropriately  matched 
to  the  threat.  One  should  not  confuse,  however,  their  applica- 
tion over  extended  frontages  with  their  inherent  capabilities. 

It  is  the  fact  that  they  are  currently  planned  over  extended 
frontages  that  makes  them  particularly  vulnerable. 

The  mobile  defense  possesses  a deficiency  not  present  in 
the  position  defense.  It  concentrates  a counterattack  force 
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at  division  level  tint  is  incapable,  considering  the  naturo 
of  the  threat,  of  stopping  the  attack.  The  forward  forces  in 
a mobile  defense  after  being  driven  from  their  holes  may  also 
be  incapable  of  holding  the  shoulders  of  the  penetration  once  it 

15  f,CC°Pt0d-  Fll,aliy’  in  the  mobll°  di  fense,  as  the  counterattack 
iorce  engages  the  enemy,  it  must  expose  its  flank  to  the  second 
echelon;  a thrust,  parallel  to  the  attacker* a axis  of  advance 
across  the  counterattack's  rear  would  leave  it  encircled. 

The  Checkerboard  Defense 

Tho  checkerboard  defense  provides  one  alternative  to  the 

position  and  mobile  defenses. 2 As  illustrated  by  Dr.  Canby, 

however,  it  requires  substantially  greater  foxhole  strength’per 

division  than  is  currently  available  in  USAREUR.  Dr.  Canby,  under 

questioning,  admitted  that  this  concept,  in  order  to  bo  feasible, 

required  the  adoption  of  his  reorganization  plan.3  Through  his  ’ 

reorganization,  ho  reduces  division  frontages  by  increasing  tho 

number  of  divisions  and  by  reducing  the  in-theater  combat  support 

and  combat  service  support.  As  stated  earlier,  it  is  beyond  the 

scope  of  this  paper  to  critique  Dr.  Canby s proposed  reorganize- 
tion. 

The  checkerboard  defense  has  the  appearance  of  a fragmented 
area  defense  in  depth.  Under  this  concept,  reorganized  650-man 
battalions  position  their  four  infantry  companies  in  strongpoints 
and  require  them  to  hold  a specified  piece  of  terrain  while 
attriting  the  attackers  tank  strength.  It  is  based  on  the  hypo- 
thesis that  in  Europe,  the  tank  is  supreme.  Each  infantry 
battalion  is  armed  with  70  major  antitank  weapons.  There  is 
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alG0  un  ‘‘intitank  cavalry  company  organic  to  the  battalion; 
its  basic  mission  is  to  participate  in  the  process  of  attrition 
by  local  maneuver  against  the  attacking  force.  Additionally, 
this  unit  serves  as  a connector  botween  the  infantry  companies 
which  are  not,  per  se,  mutually  supporting.  Two  proposed  advan- 
tages of  this  form  of  defense  are  the  distance  between  and  the 
small  size  of  the  company  strongpoints.  They  are  "difficult 
for  artillery  to  find  and  capitalize  on  an  inherent  deception 
in  oraull  oize."  I suggest  that  each  strongpoint  also  capitalizes 
on  the  "inherent  advantage  of  the  defense."  Each  is  required  to 
remain  in  its  covered  and  concealed  position.  Each  position 
is  initially  chosen  and  then  improved  to  minimize  its  vulnera- 
bility to  tanks.  It  is  also  evident,  however,  that  should  a 
company  attempt  to  move  from  its  positions,  it  forfeits  any 
advantage  which  had  accrued  to  it  as  a result  of  its  planning 

and  preparation  for  the  tank  dominated  attack.  There  are  no 
alternate  positions. 

Br.  Canby  points  out  ; bat  the  checkerboard  defense  "Immobi- 
lises armor  through  the  proliferation  of  the  antitank  weapons. " 5 
ho  contends  that  assault  on  the  company  strongpoints  would  be 
costly  and  that  "infantry  would  not  bo  too  effective  against 

them  because  of  its  vulnerability  to  artillery,  air « and 

other  weapons. 6 sinoe  the  ralsslon  of  ^ ^ ^ ^ ^ ^ 

the  checkerboard  does  not  attempt  to  counterattack.  It  concen- 
trates forces  around  the  penetration.  In  essence  it  provides 
a system  for  prepositioning  the  reserve  and  avoids  the  parity 
that  exists  between  two  moving  forces  when  both  have  been  trained 


to  take  maximum  advantage  of  the  terrain  and  the  capabilities  of 

their  weapons.  It  also  assumes,  however,  a higher  casualty  rate 

for  the  defender  by  accepting  the  loss  of  virtually  ell  of  the 

companies  in  the  forward  battalions.  There  is  no  planned  form 
of  withdrawal. 

The  principal  deficiency  of  this  form  of  defense  is  that 

It  lacks  flexibility.  A division  commander  positions  all  of 

his  available  force  and,  if  the  concept  is  followed  to  the 

letter,  ho  is  unable  to  react  to  changes  In  the  nature  of 

the  throat.  Additionally,  as  each  company  strongpoint  is  lost, 

a portion  of  the  division's  primary  antitank  strength  goes  with 
it. 


The  Island  Defen sr 

The  design  of  the  island  defense,  first  proposed  by 
najor  General  J.F.C.  Fuller  in  1932  is  founded  on  three  basic 
premises  cited  by  Major  t.  Wayne  Kleinstiver  in  his  article 
"The  Archipelago  Defense".  He  states  that  "(1)  it  ls  not 
possible  to  organize  linear  defenses  in  sufficient  antitank 
strength  along  the  entire  width  of  the  front  to  stop  an  armored 
bionkthiouch  at  ovary  possible  armor  approach.  (2)  Onco  broken 
linear  defenses,  because  of  their  frontal  orientation,  are 
vulnerable  to  attacks  on  the  flanks  and  from  the  rear,  and 

(3)  tanks  alone  cannot  sustain  a drive  of  considerable  depth: 
they  cannot  hold  the  ground  they  win.”? 

These  premises  still  hold. 

The  island  defense  system  consists  of  a series  of  "tank 
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proof,"  mutually  supporting  platoon  and  company  size  strongpoints 
(depending  on  the  terrain)  deployed  in  depth  in  order  to  conform 
to  and  counter  the  columnar  nature  of  a tank  attack.  "The 
organization  of  the  defense  will  obviously  depend  of  (sic]  the 
country,  and  the  natural  obstacles  to  be  found  on  it."^  In  this 
defense  the  infantry  blocks  and  delays  movement.  The  islands 
of  resistance  stress  all  round  defense  and  should  "command  the 
roads  leading  towards  and  through  the  area  being  held. "9  The 
relatively  small  d Tensive  positions  preferably  occupy  the 
small  towns  and  villages  along  these  roads  because  they  are 
essentially  "tank  proof."  The  defending  unit  takes  up  positions 
on  other  terrain  which  is  characteristically  difficult  for 
armored  vehicles  to  traverse  such  as  marshes  and  heavy  forests. 
Engineers  are  used  to  develop  "tank  proof"  terrain  where  it  does 
not  already  exist.  Maximum  use  is  made  of  small  obstacles  to 
reinforce  the  selected  positions.  Armored  counterattacks  are 
employed  from  central  locations  against  the  attacker's  flanks 
once  his  his  slowed  by  or  bypasses  significant  strongpoints. 

At  higher  levels,  forces  are  prepositioned  from  areas  not  under 
attack  to  add  depth  to  the  defense  along  the  main  avenue  of 
approach.  Considerable  stress  is  placed  on  information  so  that 
the  greatest  threat  will  be  properly  addressed. 

There  is  remarkable  foresight  demonstrated  in  this  pre- 
World  War  II  concept.  Considering  the  throat  it  appears  some- 
what more  viable  than  current  doctrinal  concepts  and  overcomes 
a deficiency  of  the  checkerboard  defense  by  requiring  a system 
which  considers  the  need  for  mutual  support.  It  is  not,  how- 


over,  substantially  different  from  the  existing  doctrinal  forms 
of  counterattack  in  that  it  requires  substantial  armored 
counterattacks  against  a penetrating  .force.  Major  General 
i-uller  could  not  possibly  foresee  the  nature  of  tho  current 
threat  and  the  characteristic  echelonm-  it  and  its  combined 
arms  columns.  Consequently,  he  could  not  foresee  that  a counter- 
attacking force  will  necessarily  expose  its  flank,  to  an  immediate 
threat  essentially  equal  to  the  one  within  the  penetration, 
additionally,  he  neglected  to  consider  the  basic  parity  in  vul- 
nerability that  exists  between  equally  well  trained  and  armed 
moving  forces. 

Those  deficiencies  do  not,  of  course,  negate  the  underlying 
conepet  of  a defense  in  depth  against  an  armored  attack  . Neither 

do  they  negate  one  other  concept  espoused  by  MO  Fuller,  "the  role 
of  the  infantry  is  to  resist,"  ' ‘ 

The  Force  Oriented  Defend 

"Tho  underlying  principle  of  the  force  oriented  defense 
la  that  the  defender  offers  a degree  of  resistance  appropriate 
to  tho  existing  combat  power  ratio."10  The  designers  of  this 
form  of  defense  correctly  perceived  the  combat  power  ratio  as 
being  Initially  unfavorable  to  the  defender  and  consequently  pro- 
vided that  the  Initial  phases  of  this  "defense"  take  the  form 
of  a modified  delaying  action.  Instead  of  trading  space  for 
time,  it  is  traded  for  as  much  of  the  enemy  force  as  possible. 

Decisive  engagement  of  a superior  force  by  units  assigned  an 
attrlt  mission  is  avoided. 
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Described  primarily  at  brigade  level,  this  "defense" 
consists  of  company  size  strongpoints  (with  designated  alternate 
positions)  distributed  throughout  each  battalion's  area  of 
responsibility.  The  lead  battalion's  front  is  Identical  to 
the  front  of  its  controlling  brigade,  other  battalions  are 
similarly  disposed  behind  the  forward  battalion  positions. 

The  number  of  battalions  employed  and  the  widths  and  depths  of 
their  sectors  are  dictated  by  the  number  of  "kill  zones" 
designated  by  the  brigade  commander.  Additionally,  enough 
depth  Is  provided  in  each  battalion  sector  to  allow  for  tho 
employment  of  airmobile  forces  to  assist  in  the  avoidance  of 
decisive  engagement.  The  intent  of  the  brigade  commander  is  to 
employ  enough  kill  zones  to  eventually  permit  decisive  engage- 


ment between^  weakened  enemy  and  a strong  divisional  counter- 
attack force.  .This  Counterattack  will  occur  .uch’ to  the  rear 
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of  tho  original  positions  is  dependent  upon  the  remaining  strength 
Of  the  attacker.  The  company  size  strong  points  are  not  deployed 
to  cover  the  entire  battalion  front;  they  concentrate  on  destroy- 
ing those  forces  in  their  designated  kill  zones,  on  avoiding 

decisive  engagements,  and  on  withdrawing  to  positions  behind  the 
rearward  battalions. 

This  form  of  defense  is  no  defense  at  all.  The  delay  has 
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a ways  attempted  to  inflict .maximum  punishment  on  the  enemy,  and 
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the  delay  is  a form  of  withdrawal,  not  defense.  Regardless  of 
its  name,  It  encourages  a retrograde  mentality.  Calling  an 
apple  an  orange  does  not  change  its  citric  acid  content  by  even 
one  nanogram.  There  would  be  some  slight  degree  of  reality  lf 
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fid  J.'tcou  t.  brig ados  wore  told  to  do  Tend*  It  in  apparent,  however, 
considering  the  size  of  the  threat,  that  the  adjacent  brigades 
will  be  withdrawing  too.  If  they  do  not,  they  expose  their 
flank. 

‘!r.  o'tmnining  this  form  of  "defense"  it  appears  that  it 
requires  company  size  units  to  conduct  withdrawals  under  pressure 

• Of  f'  S 

in  order  to  avoid  decisive  engagement.  This  isAthe  most  diffi- 
cult form  of  maneuver  and  once  a unit  leaves  the  protection  of 
its  prepared  positions,  it  is  subject  to  attack  by  every  weapons 
system  on  the  battlefield.  What  is  proposed,  in  fact,  is  a 
strongpoint  as  opposed  to  linear  delay  on  alternate  positions 
until  the  combat  power  ratio  is  sufficiencly  favorable  to  permit 
a mobile  defense.  A major  problem,  given  the  intended  gaps 
between  strongpoints  and  the  size  of  the  threat,  is  that  the 
defender  could  be  50  kilometers  west  of  Wurzburg  before  the 
combat  power  ratio  is  sufficiently  favorable  to  permit  the 
counterattack.  The  problem  is  compounded  by  the  fact  that  each 
unit  held  in  reserve  is  one  less  unit  available  to  the  forward 
brigades.  An  inherent  danger  of  the  concept  is  the  possibility 
of  a premature  counterattack  necessitated  by  some  political 
requirement  to  hold  specific  terrain.  Finally,  the  eventual 

effect  may  be  to  conduct  a defense  with  fewer  forces  on  less 
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favorable  terrain  that  had  been  occupies  in  the  first  place. 

Another  problem  is  worthy  of  mention.  In  this  "defense," 
STANO  devices  are  employed  to  provide  flank  security.  It  is 
not  my  intention  to  become  embroiled  in  semantics,  but  security 
is  not  provided  simply  by  pointing  a radar  outward  along  a 
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oTANO  devices  provide  information  on  the  enemy.  It  is 
only  aft  r this  information  has  boon  interpreted  and  reacted  to 
by  the  employment  of  an  adequate  force  that  security  exists. 

If  there  nro  not  adequate  forces  available,  there  can  be  no 
security,  only  withdrawal. 

A tacit  acceptance  of  the  force  oriented  "defense"  would 
have  been  the  most  serious  mistake  a peacetime  army  could  mhko. 

That  mistake  would  be  to  believe  that  calling  an  apple  an  orange 
will  make  it  one. 


A Modification  of  the  Original 
Archipelago  Defense 

Major  General  Fuller's  island  defense  was  the  original 

archipelago  defense.-  A new  archipelago  defense  adheres  to  the 

same  basic  concepts  proposed  by  Fuller.  To  avoid  confusion  in 

this  writing,  Fuller's  concept  is  termed  the  "island  defense" 

and  its  updated,  modified  version  is  called  the  archipelago 
defense. 

The  orcnipelago  defense,  another  strongpoint  type  of  defense, 
adds  tank  ambush  positions,  a different  forward  security  area, 
and  modorn  equipment  to  Puller's  original  version. 

In  the  forward  security  area,  the  corps  covering  force  and 
the  general  outpost  line  are  still  observed.  An  additional  light 
attack  force  is  located  in  this  area.  It  lays  low  during  the  day 

and  attacks  at  night  concentrating  on  combat  support  and  combat 
service  support  units. 


In  the  forward  defense 


area,  "tank  proof"  infantry  antiarmor 
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strongpoints  no  small  than  platoon  size  are  disposed  in  battalion 
areas  of  operation  (AO).  They  are  supplemented  by  day-hiding, 
night-striking  antitank  ambushes.  There  is  no  column  or  linear 
form  to  brigade  or  battalion  defensive  areas,  Gtrongpoints  with- 
in battalions  are  mutually  supporting;  strongpoints  between  bat- 
talions may  or  may  not  be.  Small  towns  and  villages  remain  the 
"knot  in  the  web,"  just  as  they  are  in  Puller's  island  defense. 
When  tanks  are  employed  forward,  they  conduct  local  counter- 
attacks between  strongpoints  from  AO  to  AO.  (Gee  Figure  1.) 


Figure  1 

They  strike  at  tho  flanks  and  rear  of  the  "disintegrated  armor 
formations  as  they  are  swallowed  up  in  the  web.  "11  Helicopters 
are  used  for  evacuation  and  resupply.  Armea  helloopters  condUct 

mostly  night  and  some  daylight  attacks  against  soft  targets  and 
counterattack  against  weakened  armor  formations. 

The  preponderance  of  a division- s tank  strength  is  normally 
held  xn  reserve,  apparently  to  be  used  for  large  counterattacks.^ 
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ihe  invisibility  of  the  defensive  system  and  the  tank  proof 
nature  of  the  stronepoints  are  the  primary  assets  of  the 

defense.  "Often  [the  enemy's]  attacks  may  be  directed  against 
unimportant  point  QiieJ  or  into  thin  air." 

The  principal  deficiency  of  this  defense  is  revealed  in 

this  last  scntenco.  Doctrinally,  the  forward  elements  of  the 

throat  will  be  attacking  to  reach  specified  objectives.  If 

they  can  reach  these  objectives  through  "thin  air,"  all  the 

better  for  them.  There  is  an  excellent  opportunity  for  the 

attrition  of  tank  forces  through  the  forward  defense  area  but 

the  small  strongpoints  are  subject  to  defeat  in  detail  unless 
they  withdraw. 

As  a final  note,  the  author  of  this  form  of  defense  makes 

requent  reference  to  the  successful  application  of  the  archire 

luge  defense  in  Viet  Nam.  „is  explanation  is  highly  conceptual 

and  ho  does  not  actually  consider  the  battle  through  to  its  end, 

The  inapplicability  of  the  reference  to  Viet  Nam  and  the  open 

ended  nature  of  the  work  detract  from  the  overall  credibility 
of  the  concopt. 
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CHAPTER  III 


A SEVENTH  CONCEPT:  THE'  KOI  ICE  SPECIFIC  DEFENSE 


Underlying  Concepts 


Tha  force  specific  defense  is  based  on  nine  hypotheses:  , 

(1)  The  inherent  advantage  of  the  defense  is  complemented  by 
superior  mobility  but  is  founded  in  the  planned,  prepared, 
lortified,  mutually  supporting,  and  essentially  static  positions 
of  the  defender.  (2)  Once  a defending  force  leaves  its  pre- 
pared positions,  it  has  forfeited  the  majority  of  the  Inherent 
advantage  of  the  defense.  (3)  Offensive  action  occurs  each 
time  a defending  weapon  attacks  the  enemy.  (4)  The  key  to  a 
successful  defense  does  not  lie  only  in  "maximum  offensive  action" 
by  counterattacking  units  but  also  in  the  offensive  capability 
of  each  defending  weapon.  . (5)‘  A successful  defense  against  the 
main  attack  in  the  USAREUR  area  is  possible  only  if  the  defender 
capitalizes  on  every  advantage  and  optimizes  the  combined  employ- 
ment of  every  weapon  and  every  element  within  his  forco.  (6) 

A ouccessful  defense  against  the  main  attack  in  the  USAREUR  is 
possible  only  if  every  aspect  of  terrain,  including  its  realistic 
analysis,  is  thoroughly  examined  and  used  to  the  advantage  of  the 
defender  at  every  level.  (7)  It  is  possible  to  determine  the 
most  likely  area  of  the  main  attack  against  USAREUR.  (y)  Economy 
of  iorce  type  defenses  can  withstand ' the  supporting  attacks  in 


USAREUR. 


(9)  The  success  of  divisions  is  ultimately  dopenden 
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upon  the  success  of  squads,  small  unit  lenders  con  be  trained 

to  function  effectively  in  a defense  which  heavily  depends  on 
their  abilities. 

The  first  four  Of  those  hypotheses  have  been  deliberately 
dosianed  to  question  with  the  meaning  of  nebulous  phrases  or  the 
validity  u.  generally  accepted  procodonco.  Tho  fifth  and  sixth 
hypotheses  frame  the  importance  of  the  Army's  responsibility  to 
prepare  for  a viable  defense  in  Europe.  The  last  three  hypo- 
theses are  written  to  establish  three  additional  essential 
requirements  for  a viable  defense  In  Europe.  We  oannot  rely  on 

out  equal  mobility  to  provide  the  opportunity  for  adequate 

reinforcement  from  laterally  disnosart  imu 

y disposed  units  even  if  they  are 

contiguous  to  the  units  far*'ino 

mts  facing  the  mam  attack.  Adequate  forces 

must  be  Prepositioned  for  success.  Planning  units  will  be  sub- 
jected to  and  held  by  supporting  attache  along  their  fronts. 

° . ’ m 1 rSSerVeS  W“h  combat  power  cannot  be 

mum  ained  because  of  the  already  extended  nature  of  the  front 

Another  consideration  that  pertains  to  this  discussion  ' 

is  not  a hypothesis:  it  exulainc, 

. . explains  the  meaning  which  I attach  to 

the  maximization  of  weapons  pPPoo-m 

„ t4  P effectiveness.  Specifically,  the 

winy  :r or  a weapon  is  a fiu,cwon  °f  us  io°ation’ vuin— 

left  ” effSOtlVe  ranee-  A " ln  wrong  place, 

effect  " "0t  atte"PtinB  “akG  -i- 

range  is  wasted.  The  offensive  capability  of  a defending 
weapon  is  a function  of  both  u.  , blending 

t<  ocatlon  and  its  maximum  effec- 

VUlneraMllty  the  importance  of 

e ergot  to  the  enemy,  distance  from  the  enemy,  armor  pro- 
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Loot, ion j and  tho  ability  to  use  cover  and  concealment;  it  is  a 
delensivo  characteristic.  It  is  important  the  optimize  the 
combination  of  a weupon's  offensive  capability  and  defensive 
characteristic.  Without  this  optimization,  weapons  effectiveness 
ii  not  maximized.  Finally,  a weapon  which  can  be  employed  while 
moving  is  always  in  the  attack  whether  it  is  part  of  a team  of 
two  or  a part  of  an  entire  division. 


Based  on  this  description  and  earlier  discussion,  the  follow- 
ing is  a ranking  of  those  ground-bound,  antitank  weapons  which 
should  be  available  to  USAREUR.  For  the  purposes  of  this  ranking 
a weapon  must  be  capable  of  killing  a tank. 


a.  Ranking  by  maximum  effective  range,  greatest  first. 

(1)  M60A2,  M551 , TOW 

(2)  M60A1 

(3)  Dragon 

(4)  LAW  (Improved) 

(5)  LAW 

b.  Ranking  by  vulnerability,  least  vulnerable  firbt 

0)  M60A2  - stationary  in  hull  defilade 

(2)  M551  - stationary  in  hull  defilade 

(3)  M60A1  - stationary  in  hull  defilade  position 
and  the  TOW 

(4)  M60A2  - moving 

(b)  M551  - moving 

(6)  _ M60A1  - moving 

(7)  Dragon 

(8)  LAW  (improved) 
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(9)  LAW 

The  methodology  employed  in  this  ranking  process  is 
unquestionably  unsciontlfic.  It  is,  however,  not  arbitrary, 
nor  is  it  intended  to  convince  the  redder  of  its  validity. 

Its  sole  purpose  if  to  provide  insight  into  the  rationale  be- 
hind the  employment  of  particular  weapons  in  the  proposed  form 
of  defense.  There  has  been  no  ranking  by  location  because  the 
combined  locations  of  organic  weapons  is  tho  essence  of  a 
modern  form  of  defense.  If  it  is  proven  that  there  are  minor 
discrepancies  in  the  rankings,  appropriate  adjustments  should 
be  made  in  the  concept  of  the  defense.  If  there  are  major 
deficiencies,  my  concept  requires  considerable  modification 
but  the  principles  still  apply.1 

As  a final  note,  the  mobility  of  a weapon  contributes  to 
both  its  offensive  and  defensive  capabilities. 


The  Forward  Security  Area 


The  distance  a security  area  extends  in  front  of  the  F5BA 
is  dependent  upon  the  terrain,  the  range  of  enemy  artillery, 
the  size  and  mobility  of  tho  security  force,  tho  size  and  mobi- 
lity ol  the  threat,  the  width  of  the  zone,  and  the  time  required 
by  the  commander  to  complete  those  activities  he  deems  essential 
Against  the  main  attack  in  the  USAREUR  area  (which  will  come 
in  the  zone  of  a single  division  or  on  the  boundary  of  two 
similarly  disposed  divisions)  there  should  be  no  less  and  no 
different  covering  force  than  an  armored  cavalry  regiment 
reinforced  by  an  1I60A2  equipped  tank  battalion.  Two  divisional 
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arLiiUory  Lnttal  .ion:’.  should  bo  placed  in  direct  support  to 
supplement  the  organic  artillery  of  the  cavalry  regiment. 

There  is  no  requirement  for  either  a GOP  or  a COP.  Although 
its  coordinating  points  arc  still  designated  by  the  corps 
commander,  the  covering  force  should  be  under  the  operational 
control  of  the  division  commander.  The  M60A2  tank  battalion 
is  an  organic  unit  of  the  division.  The  lateral  boundaries 
of  the  covering  force  can  and  should  exceed  those  of  tho 
division.  Tho  division  front  should  be  no  more  than  1b 
kilometers.  It  can,  of  course,  be  compressed.^ 

There  is  no  change  in  the  role  of  the  security  force 
from  that  doctrinally  accepted  today.  The  techniques  that  it 
employs  are  of  prime  importance.  These  techniques  should  capi-  ’ 
talize  on  the  range  and  mobility  of  the  organic  weapons,,  They 
should  minimize  the  vulnerability  of  the  covering  force.  The 
activity  in  the  security  area  takes  the  form  of  a highly  mobile 
delay.  The  covering  force  avoids  not  only  decisive  engagement 

V 

but  also  coming  within  range  of  the  main  gun  of  the  T62  tank. 

Ihe  covering  force  is  initially  deployed  in  depth  in  a series 
of  static,  mutually  supporting,  hull  defilade  positions;  each 
position  has  a predesignated  zone  of  fire,  alternate  lateral 
positions,  and  a planned  route  of  withdrawal.  Additional  posi- 
tions should  be  planned  all  the  way  back  to  the  FEBA.  Dispersion 
between  positions  is  important  because  it  assists  in  preventing 
artillery  suppression  of  any  major  portion  of  the  covering  force 
at  any  one  timo. 

The  principal  targets  of  the  covering  force,  in  priority 


. 
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ar0:  ( * ) 4he  JaGGER  or  GWATTER  Cfirrying  BRDM,  (2)  the  Z3U-23-.f:iP-4, 
(3)  the  Z.iU-57-2,  (4)  tho  BAGGER  carrying  BMP,  (5)  the  BMP,  and 
(6)  tho  tank.  Primary  emphasis  is  placed  on  tho  BRDM  because 
it  constitutes  tho  greatest  single  throat  to  defending  tanks. 

Tho  BAGGER  and  SWATTER  missiles  liave  a range  of  2500  motors 
and,  because  of  their  mount,  they  can  bo  fired  in  volley.3 
The  reason  that  tho  air  defense  weapons  take  next  priority  is 
to  permit  optimal  use  of  combat  air  support  and  A1I-1G  TOW 
Cobras  further  back  in  the  division's  main  battle  area.  The 
destruction  of  the  BMPs,  whether  carrying  a SAQORR  or  not,  is 
important  because  it  attrits  the  attacker's  infantry  a squad  at 
a time  and  assists  in  eliminating  the  SA-7  Grail  from  the 
attacker's  arsenal.  The  delay  is  fought  all  the  way  back  to  the 
direct  fire  shield  of  the  long  range  antitank  woapons  behind  the 
PoBA.  The  covering  force  then  withdraws  through  the  FSBA  on  as 
many  routes  as  possible  to  predesignated  assembly  areas  In  the 
rear.  Tactical  air  forces  In  support  of  the  covering  force 
concentrate  on  eliminating  the  attacker's  air  forces.  The  primary 
role  of  organic  and  direct  support  artillery  is  to  suppress  the 
attacker,  causing  him  to  "button  up."  it  displaces  by  echelon 
and  withdraws  through  the  FEBA  once  the  forward  elements  of  the 
covering  force  are  within  tango  of  the  divisional  artillery 
behind  tho  FEBA.  Enemy  air  defense  artillery  is  suppressed 
only  in  reaction  to  specific  information. 


The  Main  Battle  ArPa 

The  main  battle  area  extends  from  the  FEBA  to  the 


rear  of 


battle  area  (Figure  2).  The  division's  forward  bat 


Figure  2 
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p°lntii.  Tho  tank  company  and  tiio  Ml  $\  TOW  strongth  of  the 
battalion  aro  doployod  In  a series  of  semi-linear  (depending 
on  terrain)  formations  throughout  the  battalion's  depth.  Each 
of  these  antitank  linos  is  placed  so  that  it  is  capable  of 

1 r°Viains  s'Jpport  to  at  least  one  antitank  line  in  front  of  it. 
Tow  Line  1 is  positioned  to  provide  Tiros  at  least  1500  meters 
forward  of  the  FKBA.  Although  the  antitank  lines  are  designated 
by  the  battalion  commander,  the  fires  of  low  bine  1 are  controls 

bj  Ul“  lorv,ard  00mPanles.  The  tar>k  company  controls  TOW  Line  2. 

AS  the  attacker,  still  suppressed  by  all  available  fires  ’ 

approaches  the  FEB  A,  it  is  engaged  by  the  weapons  on  TOW  Line  l’. 

As  it  closes  within  range,  it  is  further  engaged  by  the  forward/ 

Platoons.  Each  squad  of  the  forward  platoons  is  armed  with 

an  *7  Dragon.  Those  weapons,  like  ail  other  antitank  weapons 

Have  specified  sectors  of  fire.  Because  of  the  difficulties  to 

employing  the  Dragon  under  artillery  suppression,  these  sectors 

Should  be  redundant.  Fires  are  controlled  by  the  company 

commander  who  has  a map  overlay  depicting  each  sector  of  fire. 

target  priority  for  the  forward  companies  and  TOW  Line  1 

aro  identical  to  those  of  the  covering  force  for  exactly  the  same 

reasons.  Additionally,  the  defending  infantry,  occupying  well 

prepared  positions,  should  cause  the  enemy  infantry  to  dismount. 

This  could  slow  the  entire  tank  dominated  attack,  but  it  will 

more  likely  separate  the  infantry  from  the  tanks  as  they  push 
forward.1*" 

There  are  some  interesting  implications  to  this  battle 
at  the  FEBA.  Dlnce  the  infantry  is  not  concentrating  on  the 
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destruction  of  tanks,  it  does  not  require  a substantial  number 
of  weapons  with  an  antitank  capability.  The  Dragons  are  employed 
for  their  range,  not  their  killing  power.  The  LAW  or  improved 
LAV/  would  bo  distributed  for  close  defense  but  it  is  still  an 
overkill  device  in  relation  to  the  target  priorities.  Addition- 
ally, to  use  the  LAW  the  infantry  man  must  put  his  individual 
weapon  down.  To  date,  very  little' notice  has  been  taken  of 
the  M*+33  IIEDP  40mm  cartridge  which  can  be  fired  from  the 
M79  and  K203  grenade  launchers.  It  has  a maximum  effective 
range  of  200  meters  and  will  destroy  any  vehicle  in  the  priority 
list  of  the  infantry  force  except  tanks.  Additionally,  an 
infantryman  with  ten  of  these  rounds  is  carrying  less  weight 
than  one  LAW  and  he  does  not  have  to  put  down  his  individual 
weapon  to  use  it. 

A principal  difficulty  which  must  be  overcome  at  the  FEBA 
is  the  adverse  psychological  effect  of  enemy  tanks  to  the  rear. 
This,  of  course,  can  only  be  done  through  considerable  training 
and  psychological  preparation.  Every  man  should  be  aware  of 
the  overall  plan  of  the  defense.  This  problem  should  be  addressed 
even  if  this  form  of  defense  were  never  to  be  employed.  Con- 
sidering the  throat,  and  given  any  form  of  defense,  there  will 
inevit.ubly  be  enemy  tanks  to  the  rear. 

One  final  consideration  that  pertains  to  the  FEBA  battle 
is  the  fact  that  the  Warsaw  Pacts  tank  armies  are  particularly 
weak  in  infantry  strength.  There  is  no  overwhelming  infantry 
superiority  in  favor  of  the  attacker  and  the  defender  has  the 
advantage  of  his  fortified  positions. 
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il  1 ...  upp.uont  that  so  Inr  in  this  battle,  the  attacked  has 
maintained  most  of  his  tank  strength.  The  defender's  efforts 
hnvo  concentrated  on  stripping  those  tanks  of  their  ATGMs, 
their  infantry,  and  their  antitank  protection.  Now  as  these 
tanks  pass  the  FEBA  the  defender's  weapons  concentrate  on  their 
destruction.  They  must  run  a gauntlet  of  antitank  weapons 
which  are  difficult  to  find  and  have  approximately  twice  the 
range  capability  of  the  main  gun  of  the  T62  tank.  The  defender 
also  begins  to  omnloy  his  own,  equally  capable  tanks,  but  those 
tanks,  unlike  those  of  the  attacker  are  stationary  and  in  hull 
del  Hade  positions;  they  are  considerably  more  difficult  to 
see  and  hit.  These  tanks  conduct  very  limited  counterattacks 
and  even  then  there  must  be  an  overwhelming  opportunity  to  destroy 
the  attacker  before  such  counterattacks  are  launched. 

According  to  Warsaw  Pact  doctrine,  each  destroyed  tank  has 
a designated  alternate  to  take  its  place.  The  formation  is  main- 
tained at  all  costs.  Inevitably,  the  attacker,  still  in  strength, 
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will,  arrive  at  the  prepared  defensive  lino  occupied  by  the 
task  forces  in  Forward  Area  2.  The  dispositions  of  these 
task  forces  are  as  depicted  in  Figure,  4.  The  platoons  on  the 
rifle  companies  are  occupying  strong  points  in  a semi-linear 
fashion.  They  have  the  same  weapons  of  the  forward  companies 
but  are  more  heavily  armed  with  the  LAW.  Any  remaining  BRDMs 
or  air  defense  weapons  should  be  destroyed.  More  attention  will 
be  paid  to  tanks.  The  depths  of  these  task  forces  are  about 
half  those  of  the  forward  task  forces;  they  also  prosr\ot  a 
well  disposed  antitank  defense  in  depth. 

Finally,  the  attacker,  his  formation  weakened  but  still 
intact  enters  the  mobile  battle  area.  There  the  armored  cavalry 
regiment  with  the  M60A2  divisional  tank  battalion  has  been 

if. 

waiting  for  him.  The  attacker  will  still  have  an  advantage  in 
numbers,  but  now  ho  is  completely  outranged  by  an  equally  mobile 
defender  with  the  sole  mission  of  destroying  as  many  tanks  as 
possible.  The  depth  of  the  mobile  battle  area  is  flexible  and 
based  on  the  need  for  maneuver  space  in  depth  and  terrain  which 
provides  an  advantage  to  the  defender.  Additionally,  the  armored 
cavalry  regiment  has  been  reinforced  by  the  division  reserve. 

Admittedly,  this  Is  a strango  way  to  Introduce  my  concept 
of  the  division  reserve,  but  it  very  specifically  has  not  entered 
the  battle  until  now  either.  This  reserve  is  not  the  organic 
cavalry  squadron,  it  would  be  employed  to  protect  a designated 
flank.  It  is  an  airmobile  antitank  unit  equipped  with  Mule 
mounted  TOWS.  Considering  the  inherent  problems  of  suggesting 
an  increase  in  the  force  size  of  USAREUR,  these  TOWs  were  taken 


i i oiii  the  infantry  battalions,  six  from  each#  There  are  thus 
36  xOWs  in  this  antitank  unit#  Two  UlilD  helicopter  sorties 
would  be  required  to  position  oach  TOW  with  its  crew  and 
ammunition.  The  reason  for  an  airmobilo  reserve  is  to  provide 
the  command or  the  time  to  determine  the  area  of  the  most  serious 
threat.  By  the  time  the  attacker  is  fighting  in  the  rear  area 
of  the  task  forces  in  Forward  Area  2,  the  division  commander 
should  have  a fairly  clear  picture  of  the  situation  and  the 
opportunity  to  make  the  best  possible  decision.  This  antitank 
xorce  is  not  sent  to  fend  for  itself  in  the  battle  area.  Pre- 
dcslgnated  positions  with  specified  sectors  of  fire  are  occupied 
to  complement  the  dispositions  of  the  reinforced  armored  cavalry 
regiment.  These  positions  and  their  sectors  of  fire  are  in  an 
annex- of  the  division  operations  order.  Although  emplaced  in 
specific  positions  by  the  division  commander  : (by  zone),  their 
iires  are  controlled  by  the  armored  cavalry  regiment. 

although  there  may  have  been  some  occasion  to  employ  the 
AH-1Q  TOW  Cobra  before  this  time,  its  capabilities  could  not  be 
optimized  until  now.  This  weapons  system  plays  a major  role 
m the  mobile  battle  area.  Its  vulnerability  has  been  substan- 
tially reduced  by  the  elimination  of  almost  all  or  all  of  the 
attackers  local  air  defense  capability. 


Combat  air  support  is  also  optimized  and  used  to  the 
fullest  extent  in  the  mobile  battle  area. 

The  intended  effect  upon  the  attacker  in  the  mobile  battle 
area,  is  to  reverse  the  psychology  of  the  tank.  This  weapons 
system  is  no  longer  a charging,  attacking  monster  in  the  hands 


of  1 ts  commander.  It  .is  becoming  a large  metal  coffin  subject 
to  attack  from  every  direction,  including  those  in  which  he 
cannot  see.  Even  more  frustrating,  his  main  gun  will  not 
roacli  the  majority  of  tho  weapons  that  arc  attacking  him. 

The  attack  is  to  bo  halted  in  tho  mobile  battle  area. 

The  force  that  exits  through  tho  rear  of  the  division,  if  any, 
should  be  no  more  than  a vestige  of  a main  attack. 

Tho  Question  on  the  method  of  withdrawal  has  been  left 
deliberately  unanswered  until  this  point  in  the  discussion. 
Withdrawal  is  not  considered  to  be  a viable  alternative.  The 
infantry  units  remain  in  place  to  face  the  next  echelon  of 
the  attacking  force.  They  rofight  the  first  battle.  The 
TOWs  positioned  throughout  the  forward  areas  execute  only 
local  withdrawals  by  lateral  displacement  to  alternate  positions 
once  there  original  fighting  position  has  been  seriously 
threatened.  They  do  not  reengage  the  attacker  until  the  force 
which  located  them  has  passed  or  until  they  are  ordered  to  do 
so  by  the  commander  controlling  their  fires,  which  ever  comes 
earlier.  Emphasis  is  placed  on  placing  sufficient  supplies 
and  ammunition  both  on  and  near  the  established  defensive  posi- 
tions. Extended  resupply  and  replacement  activity  is  conducted 
only  during  periods  of  limited  visibility.  The  artillery  dis- 
places laterally  off  the  main  axis  of  advance.  Its  primary  role 

throughout  the  battle  area,  has  been  to  suppress  the  attacker's 
armored  vehicles. 

although  not  specifically  addressed,  it  has  been  assumed 
that  maximum  use  is  made  of  man-made  obstacles  throughout  the 


battlefield. 
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l'JNDUOTEo  CHAPTER  III 


is  made  with  full  appreciation  of  some 
oi  Urn  inmiUs  published  in  volumes  II  and  Til  of  the  T^TAT 
rh  1 octivoness  Evaluation,  November  1973.  1 

2.  This  1 1 '-kilometer-or-T  pi?  uT..,ian  * „ „ 
which  is  highly  dependent  upon  terrain  It  ^pHefonlf  i^SlT 
area  of  the  main  attack.  It  can  be  extended  fir  econSmv  of 

r?^0^,tyP°  ?0^enscs•  ^ 1,1  kilometer  width  permits  indirect 
fire  support  across  the  entire  division  zone V all  ,t  i 1 
di.,no.-ou  JUot.  inside  the  division’s  lateral  boundaries  fnrb 
artillery  m adjacent  areas  would  also  bo' able  to  eove^  a r" 

500  "°'ter  *ss 

an  i vAl  selected  Headings  in  Tactics.  Volume  XI  Chance  1 
23  Ju?;'io^;;-0^“  and2aeneral  Staff  CoLl.c.,  ’ * 

to^dismount^oould  iES 
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CHAPTER  IV 
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NUMMARY  AND  CONCLUSIONS 

The  force  specific  defense  is  designed  to  capitalize  on 
the  capabilities  of  each  weapons  system.  As  new  weapons  evolve, 
they  can  be  added  Lo  the  basic  concept. 

The  origins  of  the  concept  are  founded  in  the  belief 
that  a Uelonse  in  UJAREUR  over  extended  frontages  is  impossible 
as  long  as  the  mobility  of  the  opposing  forces  remains  essen- 
tially equal. 

In  this  concept  there  are,  of  course,  implications  which 
bring  to  mind  the  outflanked  Maginot  Line.  In  this  case  ray 
reply  is  to  ask  if  we  have  a viable  alternative  to  concentrating 
a force  regardless  what  form  of  defense  is  undertaken.  If 
the  force  specific  defense,  or- any  other,  is  outflanked  by  a 
force  which  initially  entered  into  the  AFC ENT  area  across  the 
North  German  Plain,  withdrawal  is  the  only  solution.  The  first 
battle  will  have  already  boon  lost.  At  a less  than  strategic 
level,  the  force  specific  defense  has  already  been  described  as 
being  contingent  upon  the  ability  of  the  USAREUIl  forces  facing 
the  supporting  attacks  to  hold.  It  is  also  possible  that  a 
modification  of  the  force  specific  defense  could  easily  be  applied 
over  extended  frontages  in  order  to  hold  these  supporting 
attacks. 

Ihe  force  specific  defense,  like  any  other  form  of  defense, 
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.i  o rio  panacea,  Hu  l it.  does  provide  a feasible  alternative, 

Tim  situation  for  our  ground  forces  in  Europe , In  spite 
of  the  throat,  is  far  from  futile.  We  can  defend  if  it  is  done 
properly.  Wo  cannot  defend  everywhere.  Division  commanders, 
after  allocating  the  combat  power  available  to  them,  leave  it 
to  there  subordinate  commanders  to  reallocate  that  combat  power 
to  addrees  the  most  serious  threat  in  their  respective  areas 
of  responsibility.  If  sufficient  combat  powei  was  not  lni-: 
tially  available,  the  brigade  commander  is  expected  to  do  the 
best  with  what  ho  has.  He  would  nevor  bo  expected,  and  would 
be  considered  foolish  to  attempt,  a defense  along  his  entire 
front.  He  must  concentrate  his  power  along  the  main  approach 
which  is  most  likely  to  carry  the  main  attack.  I suggest  that 
a similar  situation  exists  at  the  highest  levels  in  USAREUR 
and  that  providing  for  a successful  defense  cannot  be  left 
to  division,  brigade,  and  battalion  commanders. 

If  in  the  process  of  this  writing,  I have  developed  even 
one  thougnt  that  will  contribute  to  the  defense  of  Europe,  I 
have  done  what  I sot  out  to  do. 
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